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CATO 


OR 


THE FUTURE OF CENSORSHIP 


I.—FIRST PRINCIPLES 


EvEN when concerned with the censor- 
ship of ideas, it is well to recognize at 
the outset that censorship in its widest 
sense includes all the restraints which 
have been imposed, not only upon art 
and thought, but upon Life. In this 
sense, censorship far from representing 
the greatest obstacle to man’s progress 
is rather the painful but beneficient 
process which has changed the savage 
into true Homo Sapiens. As _ thus 
understood, censorship is illustrated not 
only by blue laws against Sabbath- 
breaking, dancing and gambling, but by 
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laws against murder, arson and theft. 
Indeed, the censorship of man’s actions 
must be older than that of his ideas. 
The mechanisms of censorship have 
been transformed from the totemism 
and taboo of the savage to the moral 
prohibitions of the custom and law of 
civilized man. The objectives of censor- 
ship have varied to meet the changing 
character of civilization. But censor- 
ship has persisted since man first became 
a social animal. 

The censorship of ideas has been 
perennial and it is agreed that ideas are 
important. It is unnecessary to bemoan 
eloquently the great martyrs—Socrates, 
Jesus, Galileo—who were suppressed in 
vain. It is the lesser ones who testify 
to the foolishness of mankind. All it 
has Jearned in two thousand years is to 
make victims instead of martyrs. 
Subjected to the humiliation of mis- 
demeanour in our less sombre age, they 
sit at home, or travel in the Riviera, 
while members of the bar with a flair 
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for literary connections argue over their 
works in the law courts. Areopagiticas 
are no longer thundered these days. 
We boast the intimate conversations of 
Mr. George Moore, the prefaces at large 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the anti- 
puritanical homilies of Mr. H. L. 
Mencken. 

The prospect of censorship is one 
of changing rather than disappearing 
forms, As in the past the great battles 
against censorship have been fought in 
the name of the freedom of thought, 
they are now fought in the name of the 
freedom of art. We shall increasingly 
talk less and less of the conflict between 
science and religion and more and more 
of the conflict between science and art. 
The change will itself be found sig- 
nificant. To the modern art has come 
to transcend life even as it includes it. 
The censorship of art is recognized to 
be a double censorship of which the 
process of art is already the first and 
more stringent. Yet there is a draw- 
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back to this preoccupation in the 
tendency to forget the relation which 
the censorship of art bears to the censor- 
ship of life. Art always seems “‘ beyond 
life.” But references to the sanctity of 
art miss the political nature and 
function of all censorship. In the last 
analysis all censorship is political censor- 
ship. The artist is inclined to denounce 
such a view as Philistine but it must 
follow from the very nature of the State 
that if it has exercised a surveillance 
over art, it has acted rather for its own 
protection than in the interests of 
zesthetics : the safety of the State is the 
first rule of its existence. 

The censorship of life in any age has 
been a multiplicity of specific pro- 
hibitions. Not even the people of the 
Book had simply Ten Commandments. 
The modern penal code has at least ten 
thousand. But the censorship of ideas 
has been a succession of major formule. 
Every age has struggled to find a 
leading formula for its test of virtue and 
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the good life. It has always derived it 
from its dominant interest, and it has 
always been some form of absolutism. 
There have thus far been three great 
formule: those of political, theo- 
logical, and sexual absolutism. With 
shifts of emphasis, the formule of 
political and theological loyalty have 
usually operatedtogether. But the appli- 
cation of no formula must be taken at 
its face value. They are too complex 
and inclusive to be more than sig- 
nificant guides to a great variety of 
purposes. Their convenience would be 
destroyed if reduced to exact definition. 
It is the precise usefulness of a great 
formula that it includes within its scope 
all subversive ideas which cannot be 
foreseen and forbidden in advance. 
The censorship of the ancient world 
was a rigorous political censorship. As 
developed in its highest form, it was the 
censorship of the monistic State which 
went to the extent of the deification of 
its head to exclude all possible schism, 
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When the cross of Czsarism had become 
the symbol of a world religion, the great 
virtue became faith, and the great 
formula heresy. With the Reformation 
what had been heresy in the now 
Protestant countries was converted into 
blasphemy, and bitterly fought, for the 
Reformation was itself too great and 
unsettling a heresy. The Protestant as 
well as the Catholic State maintained 
religion as a test of virtue, but the 
monarch who regarded himself as the 
Defender of the Faith increasingly con- 
ceived it as only one of his functions. 
The formula of faith was to hold sway 
over the imaginations of men for many 
centuries, but it was the absolute State 
emerging from its feudal lethargy that 
counted more and more. Treason 
became as great acrimeas ‘“ maiestas ” 
had been. The conflict of the formule 
of religious and political absolutism is 
very pointedly illustrated in the cases 
where the State suppressed works 
arguing against the temporal power of 
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princes after they had been approved by 
papal colleges of censors. But neither 
the absolutism of State nor Church 
bothered much with the suppression of 
erotic literature. Emperors were too 
holy and Roman, and popes were too 
infallible. The treatment of Boccacio’s 
Decameron may be taken to mark these 
times from our own: the Decameron 
was, indeed, censored but only to 
remove the slur upon Churchmen 
exhibited in amorous dalliance ; all the 
erotic passages are left intact except 
that the erring clerics are changed into 
dukes, counts and fairies. 

Under all formule, a necessary con- 
dition precedent to the actual exercise 
of censorship has been the danger of 
popular contagion. No art and no 
thought are suppressed as long as they 
are not or cannot be widely com- 
municated. The ruling classes have 
always been permitted to play with 
ideas and indulge in amusements which 
are forbidden to their inferiors. The 
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danger that they might spread from the 
upper to the lower ranks of society has 
only been slightly regarded. The cen- 
sor himself, who is constantly exposed 
to corruption, is never suspected. No 
better proof can be demanded that 
there is no intrinsic hostility on the part 
of authority to the experimentation 
with ideas. They are absolutely 
tolerated until they have reached the 
classes where they may do harm. This 
rule is so fundamental that it has 
operated at all times under every 
conceivable form of government. 
Hence it is that in the ancient world 
censorship was rare. Certainly authority 
was not more tolerant. Where it did 
suppress it acted uncompromisingly and 
savagely. The paucity of examples of 
literary censorship is explained by the 
impossibility of popular contagion. 
There was as yet no ready mechanical 
means for the communication of ideas. 
This remained undoubtedly the case as 
long as mankind employed intricate 
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characters on clay tablets to express 
ideas. Yet censorship did not have 
much greater scope when mankind had 
reached the manuscript period as in the 
Greco-Roman world. The ancient cases 
of literary censorship are inconsider- 
able: Protagoras, Hegesias, Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus and a few others almost 
exhaust the list. The servile 
population had panem et circenses, not 
books. But where there was a popular 
theatre among the ancients, plays 
may be found occasionally suppressed. 
Even the profligate Ovid speaks of the 
demoralization of the theatre! When 
old Jeremy Collier castigated the 
Restoration stage, he had no difficulty 
in quoting the classic authors for his 
purpose. 

Censorship began in earnest only 
when the diabolical printing press had 
made its appearance. It initiated the 
process now known as the demo- 
cratization of life which churchmen 
and statesmen all feared, not knowing 
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the paradoxical ways of democracy. 
They instituted licensed printing and 
the Index Librorum Prohibitorum and 
organized royal and papal colleges of 
censors to prevent the circulation of 
heretical and seditious ideas. They 
made use of the medieval guilds such 
as the English Stationers’ Company 
and the Venetian Guild of Printers and 
Publishers to control the vagrant 
printers and ordered that they be given 
work at all costs to keep them out of 
mischief. Authors began their 
co-operation with censorship by apply- 
ing for copyright to protect the product 
of their labour and received their 
monopolies in exchange for the Im- 
primatur. This was the “ previous ” 
censorship which is now such an 
abomination to every lover of freedom. 

In an age of theological speculation 
and political theorizing books were 
particularly subjected to stringent 
censorship. However, even now literary 
censorship is the crux of all censorship. 
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Books are the chief conveyors of ideas. 
Again, it is the danger of popular 
contagion that causes them to be 
singled out. There is no such thing as 
a general censorship of art or ideas. 
Censors have always recognized that 
not all vehicles of infection have equal 
capacity for harm. In the very nature 
of things the arts which are only slightly 
concerned with the direct com- 
munication of ideas are practically 
exempt. No wonder there is insistence 
upon art for art’s sake. No one has 
ever heard of the censorship of 
architecture. There is no record of the 
censorship of Bach or Beethoven. It 
is the representational character of 
sculpture and painting which has caused 
such alarm as there has been among 
moralists since these arts emancipated 
themselves from Christianity and ceased 
to be art for God’s sake. 

The rules of expediency led to 
phenomena of censorship which are 
reminiscent of our own times, although 
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we live under a quite different formula. 
When a book was attacked as blas- 
phemous, the iconoclasts demanded the 
suppression of the Bible, citing the 
blasphemous passages, and Job, who 
cursed God and wished to die, was held 
up as a frightful example. When 
Shelley’s Queen Mab was prosecuted, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost was the classic 
that was held to justify its blasphemy. 
Youth would be sure to be led astray 
when Lucifer was clothed in almost 
greater splendour than God! The pre- 
cautions taken against subversive pam- 
phlets were greater than in the case of 
large tomes comprehensible only to the 
learned. The pillars of society talked 
of “penny treason’ and “ penny 
blasphemy ”’ and viewed with anxiety 
the “reading of the antechamber.”’ 
The astute Pitt, when pressed to 
prosecute William Godwin’s An Inquiry 
Concerning Political Justice, refused on 
the ground that the book cost three 
guineas. ‘‘A book,’ he said, ‘“‘can 
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never do much harm among those who 
have not three shillings to spare.” 

_ Since those days the world is supposed 
to have advanced in democratic en- 
lightenment. Where censorship exists 
it is taken to bespeak a survival of 
tyranny. Where it seemed natural in 
the days of the Star Chamber, it now 
seems a strange anachronism. Such 
religious and political censorship as is 
still exercised in Anglo-Saxon countries 
is almost denied. The formalist refuses 
to admit that censorship by subsequent 
criminal prosecution is really censor- 
ship. Indeed, he boasts that freedom 
is the privilege of going to jail for one’s 
opinions. Such countries as Spain and 
Poland have political censorships, but 
they are taken to have hardly emerged 
from the Dark Ages. Russia and Italy 
have censorships, but they live under Bol- 
shevism and Fascism, which are called 
the Red and White terrors respectively. 
In war and revolution and conditions 
of turmoil it is possible to excuse censor- 
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ship: it is tyranny of the moment of 
crisis for the sake of maintaining order. 

Yet censorship exists in every peace- 
ful democratic community. Democracy 
is still a form of government. Its 
conditions, indeed, make censorship 
more imperative than ever. The more 
government is recognized to be based 
upon “consent,” the more essential it 
becomes that the governed should 
consent to the will of the governors 
only. Actually there can be no more 
political than theological “ freewill.’’ 
Politically speaking man is only free to 
agree with the State. When freedom 
is supposed to be “ guaranteed,” how- 
ever, there is more danger of caprice. 
Vigilance is the eternal price of liberty 
on both sides. The only difference now 
is that authority is estopped from brutal 
frankness. The only change made by 
democracy is, as Alexis de Tocqueville 
observed, that it ‘“ immaterializes des- 
potism.” The methods of control 
become more subtle and complicated 
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and indirect, but they hardly cease. 
The early dread of education has dis- 
appeared as its advantages have been 
realized: the educated and democratic 
citizen can be more deftly ordered by 
reason than the ignorant and brutalized 
slave was kept to obedience by force. 
The only result of democracy has been 
to make the business of censorship 
vastly more ingenious. 
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II.—FROM CATO TO COMSTOCK 


THE normal censorship of our times is 
the sex censorship—and it is normal 
only in its abnormality. One of the 
disgusted Victorian critics happily des- 
cribed it as the “ Ptolemaic system of 
sex.”’ Our age is the asterisk age. 
The great crime is now neither blas- 
phemous nor seditious libel, but 
“ obscene libel.” We denounce works 
of art by numerous synonyms as lewd, 
lascivious, indecent and obscene, until 
we run short of breath. We recognize 
the categorical imperative of sex. 
Although we talk readily about 
obscenity, it is really as mysterious as 
electricity and no less dangerous. 
Everybody fears but nobody knows 
what obscenity is. We hear a babel of 
voices, and find a confusion of practices, 
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but nevertheless all the first principles 
may be observed in application. Ob- 
scenity is discovered to have both 
temporal and spatial aspects. A book, 
or a play, or a picture, which was 
absolutely forbidden in one decade 
causes hardly any excitement in the 
next. Indeed, a book which is banned 
as obscene on one Monday by one judge 
is declared to be virtuous art by another 
judge the next Wednesday. A book 
that is judicially determined to be 
immoral in Boston is allowed to circulate 
freely in London and New York. There 
apparently is alsoa statute of limitations 
on obscenity, when it is in classic form. 
Our neuroses make us cry aloud for the 
suppression of the Bible and Wiliam 
Shakespeare whenever an Elinor Glyn 
is attacked. Again, the price of a book 
if it is sufficiently high may remove it 
entirely from the category of the 
obscene. If it is “‘ privately printed,” 
and its circulation is confined to phy- 
sicians, clergymen, and lawyers, it is 
[23] 
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doubly safe. There is thus a rigorous 
distinction of classes when it comes to 
the enjoyment of obscenity. A person, 
too, who can read a foreign language 
does not require protection. Obscene 
books in foreign languages are con- 
sidered immune from attack. 

But most important of all, the degree 
of censorship is still not the same for all 
forms of art. Some are treated as if 
they were superior vehicles of infection. 
The censorship of books, newspapers, 
Magazines, music or painting is now 
managed by the more democratic 
method of subsequent censorship. But 
plays are still often subjected to pre- 
vious censorship, as by the Lord 
Chamberlain. Even in New York, a 
severe padlock law makes possible the 
closing of a theatre for a year when it 
has housed an immoral play. To the 
movies a previous censorship by Official 
Boards of Censorship is almost univer- 
sally applied. The arts which have 
won to the greatest freedom since the 
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early days of Victorianism are music 
and painting which are now hardly ever 
molested in their sanctuaries of the 
concert halland museum. The press is 
now perhaps the freest medium for the 
conveyance of obscenity. The great 
Anglo-Saxon principle of the freedom 
of the press has protected the freedom 
of the tabloids. 

Neither previous nor subsequent cen- 
sorship, however, is considered the 
perfect form. There is a_ tendency 
towards a subterranean censorship. The 
palpable interference of the government 
is avoided, or some other pretext for its 
action than the real one is found. 
Censorship is always made incidental to 
some other function. The post office or 
customs officials are merely occupied in 
keeping the mails or commerce pure. 
The psychological mechanism involved 
is to think of obscenity as a crime like 
murder, arson and rape, so that its 
eradication comes to be regarded not as 
the exercise of censorship but as law 
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enforcement. Better still is the accom- 
plishment of censorship by institutions 
such as public libraries which officially 
are not vested with the function at all, 
or better still by private or circulating 
libraries which can be conceived as 
entitled to manage their own business. 
When the public finally does intervene 
it is usually in the person of a vice- 
secretary. It is his great virtue that he 
is an officer of government in all but 
name. 

It is of even greater interest that there 
is a distinction made between two 
types of obscenity which are easily 
recognizable despite the vagueness of 
the general term. The first type of 
obscenity consists simply of an excessive 
sexualism or eroticism in any work 
which contravenes the sense of shame 
resulting from the mores of the 
community. In the second type of 
obscenity the sexual exhibitionism is 
usually very slight but there is a 
distinct tendency manifested towards 
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bringing accepted morality into con- 
tumely or contempt. The first kind of 
obscenity we may call the obscenity of 
established sin and the second 
“critical”? obscenity. The first is 
tolerated and enjoys a comparative 
immunity. The second is always re- 
garded with suspicion, and is suppressed 
aS soon as its implications are under- 
stood with a vigour which is only 
subject to the limitation of human 
energy. It is a rule that “smut”’ is 
safer than an “‘ immoral ”’ treatment of 
theme and character. A popular but 
risque revue may venture all but 
absolute nudity and every variety of 
double meaning. A serious play, such 
as The Captive, or Maya, is at once 
treated as a menace. Radicalism in 
sexual morals is the worst kind of 
obscenity. All discussions of birth 
control are considered, zpso facto, 
obscene. 

The greatest urge behind all the 
hysterical campaigns against indecent 
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literature has had its basis in a desire to 
protect children especially from smut. 
This has been one of the few novel 
changes since the days of theological 
censorship when inquisitors strained 
every nerve to save immortal souls with- 
out distinction of age, condition or sex. 
The modern censorship has an infantile 
premise which particularly distinguishes 
it. The remarkable fact, however, is 
that the laws of obscenity are of general 
application applying to both adult and 
child. Although we no longer use the 
phrase, a book still has to be fit to “ lie 
on the drawing-room table,’”’ and be 
suitable for the “young person.” If 
authors are no longer the recipients of 
letters from agitated parents scolding 
them for bringing blushes to the cheeks 
of their daughters, they owe the relief 
to Charles Lamb. Asked one day how 
he liked children, he replied drily, 
‘* Boiled.” 

A visitor from a rational planet would 
be puzzled by the nature of the modern 
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sex censorship. It is not supposed to 
be a censorship of ideas. A campaign 
against obscenity is presumably an 
exercise of the police power against vice. 
As a possible excitant to unconformity 
it seems remote in its effects. If the 
sex censorship is concerned simply 
with the protection of the sexual 
instincts, a great many of present 
practices seem extreme and absurd. If, 
on the other hand, its objective is also 
the protection of ideas of sexual 
morality, they are readily understand- 
able. If the sex censorship is simply 
another phase of the eternal censorship 
of ideas, the dangers of popular con- 
tagion explain the immunity of some 
arts compared with others, the impor- 
tance of the factor$ of price, language 
and classic character, and, above all, the 
scrutiny of sexual radicalism, and the 
profound anxiety for the possible con- 
tamination of the young. What is 
exceptional in the ways of the censor- 
ship is the result of such progress as 
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democracy has made. Its incon- 
sistencies are the clue to the very 
reasons for the adoption of the 
formula of sex. As long as these 
reasons hold good the formula must 
remain. 

To begin with there are two very 
significant facts. The sex censorship 
did not culminate in its most extreme 
forms until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and it flourished best 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries. As a 
result, it is, indeed, customary to dismiss 
the worship of decency simply as 
‘“ Puritanism.’ But there have been 
periods of Puritanism among many 
peoples, ancient as well as modern. A 
consciousness of indecency in art has 
obtained among all peoples who have 
had enough civilization to produce art. 
One has only to read Plato’s warning 
against Homer, or Aristotle’s remarks 
about the dangers of taking young 
people to the theatre. The fable has it 
that Cato struck the name of a Roman 
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from the lists for kissing his wife before 
their unmarried daughter. The perfect 
Greeks in their later days banished the 
plays of Aristophanes from their stage. 
In all Christian centuries, there have 
been extremists to decry erotic art, and 
one has only to recall that Pope Pius V. 
wanted Michaelangelo’s “‘ Last Judg- 
ment ”’ to be made less indecent. But 
Greek and Roman and Catholic Puritan- 
ism are no more the sex censorship than 
early English Puritanism. A long line 
of Puritan pamphleteers testifies to the 
zeal with which English Puritanism 
attacked indecent books and plays. 
But the Puritan has always regarded 
immorality in art as well as in life simply 
as a dangerous drug, which interfered 
with the habits of industry and good 
citizenship: his attitude towards 
obscenity was the same as the modern 
Prohibitionist’s towards drink, and he 
condemned both in the name of 
God. 

However, English Puritanism approx- 
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imated the sex censorship. Its earlier 
maturity in England is to be explained 
by the earlier destruction of political 
absolutism there. The historian who 
speaks of the destruction of feudalism 
and the rise of political liberty begins 
invariably with England, and “ Anglo- 
Saxon’’ has long been considered a 
necessary adjective to describe “ free- 
dom.’ What is usually missed, how- 
ever, is that surrogates were found. It 
is interesting that despite considerable 
advances in popular education and self- 
government, a long period was still to 
elapse before the formula of sex would 
be invoked. There was an increased 
emphasis upon religious piety and the 
late Puritans whom we call Victorians 
inaugurated rather the long series of 
prosecutions for blasphemy against 
such rationalists as Carlyle, Bradlaugh, 
Holyoake, Foote and Annie Besant, 
which were the paradox of “ liberal ”’ 
England. 

There was then also not only a large 
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middle class but a large reading middle 
class, and the circulating library was 
already spoken of as “‘ an evergreen tree 
of diabolical knowledge.’’ But more 
than popular education and democracy 
are necessary conditions of the sex 
censorship. The democratization of life 
had still to be completed by the 
secularization of life. In other words, 
religion had to be undermined by 
science. When Darwinism shocked the 
Victorian world, the fear that was most 
frequently expressed was precisely that 
its materialism would remove all incen- 
tive to right conduct and lead in the end 
to the collapse of civilization. It was 
only then that sexual morality came to 
coincide with morality. It is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the sex censorship 
that it is the secular formula of a whole 
age. It includes the old Puritanism, 
but at the same time it transcends it. 
Cato would never have understood 
Comstock. The manifestations of the 
sex censorship have aroused the ire and 
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exhausted the patience of countless 
critics but fundamentally it marked the 
transition to civilization. 

The confused modern world needed 
a formula more thanever. It returned 
to the ultimate reality of sex. Love 
remained as the only bond of human 
fellowship. For the very reason that 
it was now touched with the corroding 
poisons of cynicism and despair it 
needed to be guarded more jealously 
than ever. The sexual instincts and 
sexual morals became the centre of life 
as they were now of the individual’s 
energies and a new phallicism emerged 
by way of inversion. The age of 
popular art naturally became the Age of 
the Libido. Before Freudianism had 
appeared as a conscious psychology to 
explain the new age, it had appeared in 
subconscious action. It was Freudian- 
ism that finally revealed the neuroses of 
the censors, and it is little to wonder 
that it was received with horror (the 
liberal Edmund Gosse called the 
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Freudians “dirty devils’’), and that 
Freudian works have been suppressed. 
The savage’s dread of incest is hardly 
worse than the modern’s dread of the 
obscene. The neurosis hardly differs 
from the taboo. The rage for decency 
has become all but indecent. To the 
pure all things are impure is the modern 
version of holy writ. 

The control of sex must be the very 
centre of a secular system of ethics. 
The postponement of marriage to a 
much later age than has been common 
under a simpler economy than indus- 
trialism has resulted often in the 
starvation of the sexual instincts under 
conditions which have made any con- 
scious discipline of ascetism impossible. 
The institution of the family has had to 
be exalted as the very basis of the 
individual’s loyalty when he threatened 
to stumble on the paths of virtue. It 
was the only remaining great bridge 
between the citizen and the State under 
individualism. Sexual morality is 
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particularly important to the preser- 
vation of the family. Art is the religion 
of secularism, but it is the novel 
especially which has received the most 
anxious scrutiny since it tells a love 
story. A novel may well be defined as 
an immoral book. Constant reader, 
constant censor. 

Only the formula of the sex censor- 
ship could cope with all the seductions 
of art and all the moods of the artist. 
Yet it is well to realize that in the last 
analysis the existence of a formula is 
more important than its actual 
character. Under the conditions of 
modern life sexual radicalism is un- 
doubtedly the best symptom of radical- 
ism in general. The man who beats his 
wife may ,have sound ideas about 
private property. But the man who is 
in favour of free love and companionate 
marriage is almost certain to lend a 
sympathetic ear towards socialism and 
communism. To preach birth control 
may be sedition and blasphemy as well 
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as obscenity : it 1s sedition to decrease 
the possible number of soldiers for the 
State ; it is blasphemy to violate God’s 
command to “increase and multiply 
and replenish the earth.” 
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III—CRUSADE OF THE LIBIDO 


WiTH that periodicity whereby morality 
is vindicated until the next time, 
particularly in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
obscenity has become a great public 
issue again. During the War the sex 
censorship appeared to be quiescent in 
those countries subject to its ravages, 
and its victims for a short time after- 
wards might have congratulated them- 
selves that at last the age of democracy 
had passed the stresses of its adolescence 
if at terrible cost. But the sex censor- 
ship has always abated during the 
fevers of war and periods of great 
national excitement. The moral chaos 
which is supposed to have followed the 
last war, however, has apparently made 
it necessary to revive old habits. 
Officially agitated persons, such as 
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judges, customs inspectors, postmasters, 
vice-secretaries and home secretaries, 
descant anew upon the scarlet peril, and 
Comstockery is seen to be a living 
heritage. It is true that art is not 
entirely a Victorian hurdle of morality, 
and that the limitations of the censor- 
ship are no longer the recognized can- 
ons of esthetics, but we still have 
limits which if they may be more nearly 
approached may not be exceeded with 
impunity. 

In Boston the index of forbidden 
books has grown incredibly long. The 
shocking-point in cosmopolitan New 
York is now lower than in the great 
days of Comstock, but in recent years 
great battles have been waged over 
such classics as the Satyricon and 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. At present 
the whole Anglo-Saxon world is in a 
ferment over Radclyffe Hall’s The Welt 
of Loneliness. Condemned in London, 
and its very mention hardly allowed in 
Boston, it circulates freely in New York, 
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where it has been exculpated by judicial 
decision. Zhe Well of Loneliness, 
indeed, has been the signal for a whole 
series of suppressions, including Norah 
C. James’ Sleeveless Errand, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover and 
Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero. 
Ireland, struggling to independence, 
seeks to give expression to its Catholic 
neo-Puritanism in a way which is even 
looked at askance in Britain. Catholic 
Dublin begins to rival Catholic Boston 
as if to compensate for the earlier laxity 
of the faith, and its bans include such 
marvels as Papini’s Story of Christ, 
Conan Doyle’s Coming of the Fairies and 
Herbert Spencer’s Sociology. In Paris, 
which to the Anglo-Saxon is the very 
citadel and. shrine of indecency, the 
denizens of the Left Bank a few years 
ago had occasion to laugh at the expul- 
sion of Victor Marguerite from the 
Legion of Honour for writing La 
Garconne. In democratic Germany, 
wholesale raids of Freudian literature 
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have been the order of the day and a 
Literary-Trash-and-Mud-Law has been 
enacted. The liberated nations of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary and 
Fascist Italy plan similar laws. If the 
European temperament has proved no 
obstacle to the march of literary 
decency, Puritanism must be beside the 
point indeed. 

On the basis of such phenomena it 
would be easy to give free reign to the 
imagination and predict the most fan- 
tastic future for the sex censorship. 
The nations which cherish it at present 
would bend every energy to the task of 
wiping out obscenity within their own 
frontiers as if it were the plague. The 
greatest difficulties would stand in the 
way of Federal nations which do not 
have centralized administration in inter- 
nal matters of police. To avoid the 
disharmony which at present exists 
among various classes of officials and 
secure a more rigorous enforcement of 
the law, a National Board of Complete 
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Censorship would be organized in each 
country with absolute jurisdiction over 
every art and artist. Thereafter all dis- 
agreements would disappear between 
local, state and national authorities as 
rulings and licenses would issue from the 
central office only. 

In the United States, which has 
suffered particularly from the scandals 
of diversity, the change would be 
accomplished by a Twentieth Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, called 
the Inhibition Amendment, prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of any book, 
play, painting, musical composition, or 
any other work of art which contained 
more than one-half of one per cent. of 
sexual kick. Similar amendments 
would be quickly adopted elsewhere, as 
an idea once adopted in America is 
bound to sweep the world. Everywhere 
the present technique of law enforce- 
ment under Liquor Prohibition would 
be inaugurated. At first, of course, 
there would be widespread violation of 
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the law: many of the circulating 
libraries which now barely manage to 
get along would be turned into read- 
easies where indecent books and plays 
could be read for a fee, the size of which 
would depend on the nature of the work, 
an ordinary novel costing less than one 
marked “ privately printed.” Similarly 
there would spring up play-easies and 
talk-easies, although these would entail 
so many obstacles that attendance could 
be afforded only by the most pluto- 
cratic. The buildings of the present 
“little theatre movements ”’ might be 
used after their architecture was dis- 
guised to make them resemble churches 
or the club houses of fraternal orders. 
The read-easies would escape for a long 
time, as books, unlike intoxicating 
beverages, cannot be detected by their 
own or their readers’ odours, and clever 
manufacturers of furniture could easily 
devise pieces where they could be easily 
hidden from the Inhibition Agents at a 
moment’s notice. However, in the end 
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all attempts at the evasion of the law 
would fail as more and more money 
was secured by the Anti-Read-easy 
Leagues, with headquarters in Boston, 
and more and more Inhibition Units 
were organized. Any person observed 
coming out of a house, or even walking 
down the street giggling, blushing, 
smirking or chuckling would be con- 
clusively presumed to have violated the 
law. The turning-point in the cam- 
paigns against obscenity would be 
reached probably when critics who were 
jealous of the huge, illicit earnings of 
novelists, poets and playwrights, turned 
spies, informers and provocative agents. 
The time would come when Inhibition 
agents would be armed with rifles and 
shotguns and instructed to shoot in the 
back all elderly roués suspected of trans- 
porting a Rabelais or Candide, in their 
automobiles after reading the same to 
their nephews and nieces. Those who 
were habitual offenders would as an 
ultimate penalty be condemned to act 
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as censors: a book, or a play, or a 
motion picture would be adjudged to 
have more than one-half of one per cent. 
of sexual kick if such hardened sinners 
did not fall asleep over it. 

However, all these efforts would 
prove vain unless the eradication of 
obscenity could be organized on a world 
basis. If erotica existed in any country 
they would in the natural course of 
events find their way to others. A 
twelve-mile Inhibition Limit would 
accomplish very little: the stoutest 
obscene literature coastguard cutters 
would fail in their war against the 
organized bookleggers ; even christen- 
ing the cutters the Comstock I, Coote IT, 
Sumner III, or Deschamp IV, would fail 
to strike terror in their hearts; the 
profits would simply be too large. But 
again the remedy would be found. On 
all sides we hear that this is the age of 
international organization. Not only 
will there be a United States of Europe, 
but a World Community. As the evil 
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drug traffic has been fought by inter- 
national agreement, the traffic in ob- 
scene literature will be attacked in the 
same way but with much greater 
effectiveness. For by this time the 
League of Nations will have established 
its authority. Disarmament accom- 
plished it would turn its attention to 
disinfection. Imagine impassioned 
speeches of international jurists in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
pleading for the cause of decency, and 
French, German, British and American 
delegates weeping tears on each others’ 
shoulders. To the International Labour 
Office would be added a disinfection 
office to deal with the literary White 
Slave Traffic. 

A great crusade in the holy name of 
the neurosis would be declared to 
establish the standards of decency in 
such remote and uncivilized portions of 
the earth as are as yet not subject to 
their influence. Mandates of purity 
would be given over in trust to the great 
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civilized nations. Knights of purity, 
with the symbol of the fig leaf on their 
breasts, led by the vice-secretaries-in- 
chief of the respective national con- 
tingents, would pursue the terrified 
Arabs across the furthermost wastes of 
their deserts, rifle in one hand and care- 
fully-censored copies of What Every 
Girl Should Know in the other. The 
alternative would be ‘read or die.” 
As resistance might be expected in 
Arabia, the mandate would naturally 
have to be entrusted to Great Britain, 
which has the great honour of having 
first brought sex censorship into exis- 
tence, and nurtured it to vigour from a 
rudimentary Puritanism. Persia, whose 
rulers have lately shown signs of absorb- 
ing Western civilization, would prove 
an easier trust and might be left to 
converted France. Anon cries for the 
suppression of Omar Khayam would 
rise on every side. But not even the 
most savage tribes would be allowed to 
escape: to American enterprise would 
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be left the task of introducing decency 
to Zanzibar, Australasia, Polynesia, and 
the remotest Hebrides. Thus would 
the imperialism of oil and rubber be 
sublimated in the extension of Taboo. 

If these reforms are carried out, the 
art of the period is easy to imagine. 
The nude would, of course, be banished 
again and still-life only be permitted to 
painters, who nevertheless would be 
carefully watched to prevent them from 
developing a sexual symbolism in the 
representation of certain rotund and 
angular objects. Cubism and vorticism 
and other similar schools of painting 
would reign supreme. The new art 
critics would establish their origins in 
late Victorianism, explaining their 
appearance as having been due to a 
conscious desire to avoid giving offense 
to the sense of shame by substituting 
geometrical forms for living ones. The 
literature of the time would be supplied 
partly by a revival of Victorian books 
and plays. Such libraries as “‘ Every- 
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man’s’’ and “‘ The Modern Library,”’ 
having disappeared, their place would . 
be taken by a great library of Victorian 
classics issued in three volumes as a 
reminder of good old times. It would 
probably be called “‘ The Bowdler 
Library.’’ What new literature there is 
would consist almost solely of animal 
stories and animal masques such as have 
been popular in earlier centuries. The 
surviving craving for love stories would 
be sublimated by a symbolic handling 
of the passions of fauns, otters, zebras, 
elephants and foxes, and domestic 
tragedy would deal with the problems 
of dogs, sheep, cows, horses and barn- 
yard fowl. A realistic school of literary 
criticism would debate if this literature 
is “‘ true to life,” and the reductio ad 
absurdum of realism would finally have 
been reached. This outcome is already 
foreshadowed, for all one knows, in the 
wide popularity which has been achieved 
by such books as Henry Williamson’s 
Ll arka,the Otter,and Felix Salten’s Bamb. 
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IV.—INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORALITY 


HowEVER, the difficulty with the fan- 
tasies of absolute logic is that they 
rarely, if ever, come true. Nevertheless, 
the actual possibilities are no less 
fantastic when regarded from present 
points of view. 

It has been often declared that 
obscenity is a modern counterpart of 
medieval witchcraft. The latter has 
been shown to be a formula which, 
remarkably enough, operated as a cen- 
sorship of life in an age which was 
dominated by a single passion. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation witchcraft was 
employed as a convenient charge in an 
age of faith against the subversive 
activities of many cults which had sur- 
vived from paganism and threatened 
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the security of a church which claimed 
to be universal. Amazement is then 
expressed that obscenity should be 
taken seriously in a scientific age in 
which witchcraft has become pre- 
posterous. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to be 
very optimistic about the immediate 
disappearance of obscenity. There is 
an obvious difference between witch- 
craft and obscenity in the fact that the 
latter has a fundamental basis of reality 
in the sexual instincts. The robust 
future of the sex censorship can well be 
imagined when it is alone considered 
that the family will hardly vanish as 
rapidly as is predicted, nor will parents 
and sisters and cousins and aunts. It 
has been suggested that the sex censor- 
ship in its origin was a paradoxical 
indication of the growth of civilization 
towards maturity. If it is to continue 
to grow towards an ever more realized 
maturity, there are bound to be more 
growing pains. This, of course, neces- 
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sarily assumes that our society which 
has aptly come to be called the Great 
Society will realize its potentialities. It 
may be objected that there is no guaran- 
tee that civilization will not break down 
(indeed, the prophets of collapse are 
numerous), and that we shall relapse 
into a barbarism which will make future 
historians say that the Great Society 
was neither great nor a society. Well, 
there is force in the objection, but if we 
are to have not the millennium but 
cataclysm there is no further need of 
prophesying! If we are to have dark- 
ness, we shall have no sex censorship, 
for the same reasons that it did not 
exist in the turmoils of the past Dark 
Ages. 

The next stage of society may well 
begin with a period of neo-Victorianism. 
Indeed, if one may judge from present 
signs the reactions to the moral anarchy 
of the last few decades has already been 
inaugurated. Moralists begin to find 
themselves disconcertingly popular. 
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The scientific materialism of the late 
nineteenth century gives way in a 
universe of relativity and atomic free- 
dom proclaimed by Einsteins and 
Eddingtons, and man recovers his moral 
responsibility. Not the least remark- 
able feature of the new moral revival 
may be its derivation from Freudian- 
ism. The Freudian delineation of 
maturity as submission to reality is in 
effect a recognition of the validity of an 
ascetic principle of renunciation. More- 
over, Freudianism, it must be remem- 
bered, has not had the full courage of its 
complexes in refraining from urging the 
individualization of the morality of sex. 

It has been pointed out that however 
vague the concept of obscenity is, it is 
possible broadly to distinguish the two 
types of “‘ critical ’’ obscenity and the 
“obscenity of established sin.’’ How- 
ever much present practice may make it 
appear startling, it will be critical 
obscenity that will first be eliminated, 
and the sex censorship will be less and 
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less concerned with guarding against 
the criticism of sexual morality either 
directly in the discussion of ideas or 
indirectly in the implications arising 
from a work of art. The new Victorians, 
the first children of the Great State, will 
on the whole be tolerant towards honest 
criticism of established sexual morality, 
since they will be enlightened and well- 
informed, and appeal to truth rather 
than authority. Already it is to be 
observed that advocacy of birth control 
is no longer in itself criminal even if the 
law here and there lags. In transition 
there may be forbidden certain themes 
in art such as perversion or prostitution 
as part of an effort to deal with them 
clinically (instead of to conceal vice as 
at present), but this will be accom- 
plished not under the general pro- 
hibition of obscenity but under specific 
enactments. This, indeed, will be the 
general tendency to narrow the general 
concept by forbidding the treatment of 
certain themes of sexual morality in 
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particular crises. As a general pro- 
tection, there will be introduced the 
doctrine that is now fundamental to the 
law of libel: that publication or 
exhibition for good motives and justifi- 
able ends is an excuse—a rule that is in 
effect already with regard to the press. 
Very little sympathy, however, will 
be shown towards that type of obscenity 
which consists of the outrage of the 
sense of shame. The sexual instincts, 
until all the ugliness has been removed 
from life, are bound to remain a subject 
of concern even if no longer the subject 
of censorship. To the new Victorians 
the import of Freudianism for the sex 
censorship as it concerns the protection 
of children from ‘‘ smut ’’ will be very - 
alarming. In this regard educated 
parents of to-day (as opposed to the so- 
called ‘‘ under-privileged ’’ parents who 
are the despair of social workers) 
already often resemble their Victorian 
sires. If psychoanalysis has made us 
freer in revealing the nature of the fears 
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and compulsion neuroses which have 
made the very mention of the word sex 
obscene, they have also in the process 
made it clear that Victorian apprehen- 
sions were not without foundation, 
however unfortunate the hysterical 
attitudes they encouraged. The fact 
is that psychoanalysis has emphasized 
the importance of the sexual instincts 
to such an extent that it will seem more 
imperative than ever to spare no pre- 
cautions to see that they are properly 
safeguarded. Parents, finding dirty 
picture postcards in the possession of a 
child, will conjure up before their eyes 
horrible clinical cases from Krafft- 
Ebing and proceed to scream for the 
police. 

At present enlightened sexologists are 
inclined to rely upon proper sex edu- 
cation to guard against the dangers of 
pornography to children. In physi- 
ology courses in advanced schools, they 
are shown charts of the human body 
which omit no organs. The mystery of 
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the origin of life is explained to them as 
their curiosity is aroused. Nudity is no 
longer taught as shameful, and when 
boys or girls use dirty words they are 
no longer regarded as perverts beyond 
redemption. The difficulty, however, 
with this form of instruction is that it is 
given under much too ideal circum- 
stances to be a real preparation for the 
realities of life as it is bound to be fora 
long time to come. After all, the 
observation of pets and flowers leaves 
the minds of children hardly satisfied 
and many matters very vague. They 
never really begin to understand sex 
until the secondary education of the 
schoolroom is exchanged for the higher 
education of the street. 

We shall come to a full realization of 
this with the advent of the new 
Victorianism. The rigorous and high- 
minded souls who are its leaders will 
have little sympathy with the lack of 
seriousness which the pursuit of sen- 
suality implies. They will speak of 
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“pornography ”’ uniformly preferring 
that word for “ obscenity.””’ They will 
be rebuilding society, and when they 
find that there are great obstacles in 
their way, they will lose patience. 
Placing their hopes in the next genera- 
tion, their first reaction will be a general 
campaign against all vice. Inits course 
the adult smut which panders to the 
“ low ”’ sexual instincts will come in for 
some very strange treatment. We shall 
witness the first of the apocalyptic 
events which will mark the various 
stages of the history of the sex censor- 
ship: Broadway revues and London 
music halls will be raided by the 
police ! 

Indeed, the attitude which will under- 
lie this action may already be observed 
under Bolshevism. The Soviet censor- 
ship, although it is under the conditions 
of revolution primarily political, has 
nevertheless not neglected to ban the 
works of Hall Caine and Marie Corelli ! 
It is easy to understand the hostility of 
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Communism towards the obscenity of 
established sin in terms of its hostility 
towards characteristic ‘capitalistic ” 
vices. But all shibboleths apart it is 
better understood as part of the almost 
religious solemnity which must underlie 
any extensive efforts at the recon- 
struction of society. The attempt not 
only to make sexual morals free but to 
disassociate them also from the twen- 
tieth century lasciviousness which past 
standards have made inevitable must 
necessarily result in the disfavour of 
pornography. 

Needless to say, however, the new 
Victorians will no more succeed in their 
heroic efforts at extirpation than the old 
Victorians. They, too, will discover 
that pornography has too great an 
appeal for human nature. Despite the 
alleviation of economic conditions and 
the encouragement of early marriage 
through such an institution as the 
companionate, pornographic “‘classics’’ 
and leg shows will be found to have a 
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vogue still, But not until the family 
finally disappears will a compromise be 
adopted which even now one may find 
frequently urged among Utopians. The 
infantile premise of the sex censorship 
will be abolished. Normal adults will 
be allowed to enjoy as much erotic art 
as they wish. It will only be made a 
crime to sell or give pornography in any 
form to a minor just as at present it is 
forbidden to sell or give liquor or cigar- 
ettes to minors, although the articles 
are generally freely available to adults. 
This arrangement will remain un- 
changed until the discovery is made that 
the alert juniors in the State Children’s 
Nurseries have been surreptitiously 
securing pornography from adult 
sources and developing unfortunate 
complexes as the result of the sudden 
doses. But psychological science will 
have advanced sufficiently by this time 
for the expedient to be adopted of 
having trained sexologists to innoculate 
children against pornography by sys- 
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tematic exposure under controlled con- 
ditions just as at present they are 
innoculated against diphtheria. 

As far as adults are concerned the 
Great State will go far beyond mere 
freedom. It will recognize that por- 
nography may accomplish positive good 
for adults in the sublimation of the dis- 
orders ofsex. As private enterprise will 
by that time have doubtless disappeared 
the State itself will have to supply the 
pornography. For reasons purely of 
convenience, this may not be made 
available in the public libraries. The 
State will establish and regulate literary 
brothels as it now regulates real ones. 
They will doubtless be known as 
eroticoniums. Dramatic brothels, how- 
ever, if established at all, will be much 
more stringently supervised as the 
performers would be of real flesh and 
blood and red light districts might be 
too easily encouraged. But generally 
speaking, the revival of some form 
of the saturnalia. by way of art is 
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not an impossible contingency of the 
future. 

There will still remain the problem of 
sub-normal adults who have not as yet 
been eliminated through eugenic regu- 
lations. Their I.Q.’s will show them to 
be hardly above the intelligence of 
children, and it will be recognized that 
they are entitled to some degree of pro- 
tection. Even perfectly normal 
individuals in times of personal stress 
may be psychically injured by por- 
nography. The solution found in these 
cases, however, will not be to condemn 
the rest of society, as at present, by 
banning the offending work from cir- 
culation. The crime of pornography 
will ultimately be individualized. It 
will not be sufficient for it to be shown 
that an accused work had a tendency to 
harm those subjected to its influence, 
but it will also have to be proven that it 
actually caused injury to specified per- 
sons of either sex who will have to be 
produced before the examining board, 
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wringing their hands and bitterly be- 
wailing the states of their neuroses. 
When the crime is established beyond a 
reasonable doubt, the punishment will 
be to fine the author of the work but no 
order of prohibition will be issued 
against the work itself. 

It is the probability of these develop- 
ments which make it idle to consider, 
except as far as the immediate future is 
concerned, the schemes now often urged 
which have to do with refining the con- 
cept of obscenity as by enacting that a 
book shall not be convicted upon a 
single passage. It is true that the 
necessity for deciding when a work 
really is pornographic will not have been 
abolished entirely. But in part the 
problem will have been solved by avoid- 
ing it: the prohibition of specific 
themes and the ultimate limitation of 
protection to minors and neurotics may 
be interpreted as having been to some 
extent thus inspired. It is clear that 
under these circumstances the problem 
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of definition will be much less acute. 
Moreover, the dangers of abuse under 
any general concept will also be de- 
creased as a result of the greater freedom 
of sex life and hence the greater rarity 
of neurotic individuals. Nevertheless, 
although the liberty of the individual 
will no longer seriously be imperilled in 
subjection to an indeterminate crime, 
the ability to judge pornography will 
still occupy the State in the work of 
administration: for instance, when 
should certain themes be prohibited, 
when should eroticoniums be tem- 
porarily closed, when should a work of 
art entitle a neurotic to complain ? 

The State will naturally rely upon 
‘experts.”’ But there can be little 
doubt that the ‘* good ”’ censors of whom 
mankind has dreamed will not be the 
critics of art. At most they may dis- 
charge the function of censorship during 
a short period of transition, but they 
will soon be discovered to be unsatis- 
factory. This will be the case despite 
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the fact that in the future the craftsmen 
of the various arts may belong to 
organized guilds which will have cor- 
rectional powers over their members. 
It is true that they will be experts in the 
sense that they have been licensed to 
practise their arts, but no more than at 
present will they understand the sub- 
conscious processes under the influence 
of which they work. It may be that 
the canons of zsthetics will come to be 
exactly understood and rigidly fixed, 
but if ever this comes about it will be 
the work of the psychologists of the 
future. 

It can be expected then that the 
State will turn to the science of psycho- 
logy. The “good” censor will be the 
psychiatrist, who generally will have 
replaced the judge in all problems of 
criminology. Indeed, criminal courts 
will have disappeared and their func- 
tions will be discharged by psychiatric 
clinics. The psychiatrist will judge the 
possibly vicious effects of a work of art, 
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not under legal definitions in which he 
will not be at all interested but in terms 
of pathological mental states and men- 
tal processes. His norm will be the 
completely psychoanalysed individual, 
and it is only a work of art capable of 
disturbing such a subject which he will 
condemn. He will have the use of 
elaborate psychological apparatus for 
testing mental states by gland secretions, 
respiration, blood pressure and other 
aspects of metabolism. Already the 
laboratory of the experimental psycho- 
logist is as elaborately equipped as the 
biologist’s and physicist’s. But such 
instruments as the sphygmomanometer 
and the pneumograph are but the 
rudimentary intimations of the marvels 
of the future. Doubtless we shall be 
able to measure permissible degrees of 
sex stimulation to a volt. 

When at this stage of society, a work 
of art is held to have been inflicted upon 
a susceptible individual, the matter will 
be handled with firm decision. There 
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will be neither clenching of fists nor 
shaking of heads. The general senti- 
ment will be that it was a great pity 
that such cases occurred. Nobody will 
be heard to demand that Shakespeare 
and the Bible be suppressed. Un- 
doubtedly by this time Shakespeare and 
the Bible will have been forgotten. It 
is obvious that these will be tidings, 
indeed, of “last days.”’ An apocalyp- 
tic scene may be imagined: an unfor- 
tunate is discovered who, when shown a 
work of art, exhibits a strange excite- 
ment and begins to cry, ‘‘ Obscene! 
Obscene!’’ A look of consternation 
clouds the faces of spectators. The 
keys of pocket wireless click, and a 
swift ambulance rushes the shocked 
creature to the nearest psychiatric 
clinic. . . 
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V.—MECHANISM AND _ CENSOR- 
SHIP 


Tuus far a factor has been neglected 
which is best considered apart from the 
history of the sex censorship, since it has 
played a part under all forms of censor- 
ship, and is destined to play an even 
greater one under any other forms which 
may appear before the millennial con- 
ditions which have been described are 
reached. The relation of mechanism to 
censorship has hardly been more than 
hinted. A great deal has been written 
about the paradoxes of the machine 
which have manifested themselves in 
the degradation of social and economic 
life. But the relation of the machine 
to the freedom of human expression has 
either been ignored or assumed to be 
beneficial, as when we speak glowingly 
of the freedom of the press. 
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To the mechanization of the means of 
human expression it is customary to 
ascribe a great part of the progress of 
democratic institutions. The truth is, 
however, that with increasing mechan- 
ization freedom has suffered more and 
more. When invented the printing 
press was probably rightly regarded as 
an instrument of the devil, but the fear 
did not last for long. The fact that 
censorship gradually lost its ferocity, 
and its forms changed from previous to 
subsequent censorship, and are now 
undergoing immaterialization may be 
set down in great part to a gradual com- 
prehension of the laws of the machine 
on the part of authority. Thus far man 
has kept somewhat out of the reach of 
its tyranny, but the present signs are 
that it is now conquering and under- 
mining the freedom it has created. It 
may yet be said: The machine has 
given, the machine has taken away. If 
it leads to freedom, it will be a highly 
peculiar, not to say perverted, form. 
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The machine sets in motion certain 
inevitable tendencies. The primary 
laws of the machine are the laws of 
capital and organization. As long as 
the machine remains comparatively 
simple the effect is to expand the 
possibilities of human personality and 
human expression. Man with a simple 
hand press is unbelievably more power- 
ful than when he had only the pen. 
Revolutionists have hidden hand presses 
in cellars, have disguised them as 
innocent desks and tables, and at times 
have shaken the foundations of estab- 
lished order. But after all they require 
funds to secure, and when secured they 
are not so easy to hide as a consequence 
of their size. When the printing 
machine is large and complicated, it 
becomes entirely beyond the individual’s 
reach. A great amount of capital is 
necessary, and capital tends to be con- 
servative subject to such limitations as 
the profits of revolt. Capital quickly 
tends to become its own censor for it 
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at once means business and organization, 
and the individual becomes subject to 
even greater control. Business also 
means competition and an appeal to 
the State to protect the products of the 
machine, and when the State has once 
intervened it remains to supervise. The 
climax of self-censorship has _ been 
reached in the huge concentrations of 
capital represented by the modern 
newspaper with its great plants of 
rotating and whirring machines. This 
is, perhaps, the economic interpretation 
of the ‘‘ freedom of the press.” 

The arts have been more wayward, 
and temperament and _ individuality 
have counted formore. But the greater 
severity of stage censorship has not 
been unrelated to the absence of the 
machine. Although the finest product 
of the printing press—the book—has 
had the advantage of the principle of 
“‘the freedom of the Press,”’ it has been 
subjected to censorship more than the 
newspaper. It happens that most 
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books are novels, and the importance of 
the theme of sex in the attraction of 
readers has made it difficult for pub- 
lishers to subject themselves to sex 
censorship. Moreover, it is still poss- 
ible to produce books without tremend- 
ous outlays of capital, and make a 
profit on comparatively small sales. 
Where the conditions of monopoly have 
existed, however, self-censorship has 
resulted : This is part of the significance 
of the subterranean censorship of the 
English circulating libraries in Victorian 
times which allowed Mudie to become 
the arbiter of public taste. Now, the 
conditions of modern publishing are 
rapidly tending in the same direction. 
The example of a great many other 
competing forms of distraction are 
dictating quantity production and dis- 
tribution, and all over the world the 
Book Clubs have arisen to supply co- 
operative literature. The capital 
investment which they represent and 
the monopolistic conditions under which 
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they operate will drive them inevitably 
to yield to the law of the machine. 
Only recently the New York Book-of- 
the-Month Club has voluntarily cen- 
sored Remarque’s All Qutet on the 
Western Front, and to secure their 
profits the publishers have instigated 
the Port of New York Customs author- 
ities to exclude the unexpurgated 
English edition! One has only to 
consider the great part which co- 
operative consumption of commodities 
will play in the future to realize the ease 
with which control will be managed. 
The printing press has, however, 
always left some room for liberty. But 
the cinema which has produced the 
latest of man’s art forms has proven 
even easier to control. It is not only 
that the conditions of film production 
have made for even greater concentra- 
tions of capital, and greater centraliza- 
tion of censorship. Psychological per- 
versions which have resulted from the 
high degree of mechanization in film 
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art have rather played the dominant 
part. A previous censorship of films 
has been readily accepted even in Anglo- 
Saxon countries ; the licensing of films 
has been tolerated where the licensing 
of printing would be regarded as mad 
and unthinkable. The matter is 
regarded very lightly by persons who 
would exhibit an almost apopleptic 
vehemence over the censorship of the 
most negligible magazine article. There 
are simply laughs and chuckles when 
the boards of censorship forbid the sight 
of a woman sewing a layette. The 
very term ‘“‘movie’’ expresses con- 
tempt, but it is not to be explained 
simply by the immaturity of most 
examples. What we are dealing with 
are the deadly effects of automatonism 
in art. The’ psychological process 
involved really amounts to a compli- 
cated animism which has both points of 
resemblance and dissimilarity from more 
primitive forms. The printing press 
still seems simply another “‘ mechanical 
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arm ’’ of man which he uses to write as 
he doesa pen. But the cinema projects 
a life that seems to have a force and 
vitality of its own. Man, the creator, 
is in the background, and it is the 
“magic shadow-shapes that come and 
go ’’ that occupy the whole foreground. 
It is they who are endowed with thought 
and emotion and the ability to move and 
act. Ifthe police were to raid a screen, 
the audience might instinctively rise 
and protest, but such untoward events 
cannot happen in the nature of 
things. 

Actually, of course, the spectator 
knows that automatons are involved, 
but when he hears of censorship he 
relates the act not to man but to the 
same automatons. Yet, after all, he 
realizes that it is only a few feet of film 
that have been cut. The dignity of 
man seems not so explicitly at stake. 
It is not the same thing as hauling an 
actor off the stage. The principles of 
freedom do not apply to the puppets 
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who since they have no blood can have 
no blood shed for them. It is said that 
we are dealing with a toy, and that 
those who enjoy toys must necessarily 
be treated like children. It is said that 
we are dealing with an industry, not 
an art, and an industry cannot expect 
the high privileges of art. The products 
of an industry require the previous 
affixing of labels which will insure their 
free passage. This makes film censor- 
ship a process of certification rather than 
review, and it has thus encountered little 
real opposition from the very beginning : 
the American movie industry as a 
climax now has its __ self-imposed 
“czar.” 

The talkie has not changed matters 
much. The figures on the screen have 
been endowed with speech, and appear 
very much more alive. Psychological 
attitudes toward them have not changed 
essentially, nor the economic factors 
involved, and censorship has been con- 
tinued, although with a little more 
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protest, due in part to the greater 
technical difficulties involved in censor- 
ing a sound film, and in part to a realiza- 
tion on the part of the public of the 
educational and political uses to which 
a talking film may be put. But the 
talking film means still more extensive . 
mechanization and the only conclusion 
that may be correctly drawn is that it is 
so much the worse for liberty. The 
great film industries can hardly be 
expected to encourage harangues from 
radicals. It can safely be predicted 
that the sound news reels will not be 
given over to the revolutionary declam- 
ations of the Soviet People’s Central 
Executive Committee on public occa- 
sions. 

The radio has meantime extended 
the power of man’s speech as the print- 
ing press has extended the power of his 
written words. Here the very nature of 
the communicating mechanism has at 
once necessitated the intervention of 
the State. Printing presses can run 
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everywhere without government super- 
vision, but the radio at once requires 
regulation of wireless stations to remove 
conflicts for the dominance of the air. 
There is no formal radio censorship, but 
it is hardly necessary where the State 
is so firmly established. The history 
of the operation of police power shows 
the ease with which the power to license 
is converted into the power to control. 
If postal authorities under the guise of 
preventing the transmission of “ im- 
proper ’’ matter through the mails have 
established the letter-carrier as censor, 
the Air Boards of the future will no 
less firmly establish the radio-announcer 
as censor. The radio as a mechanism 
has removed contact between speaker 
and audience, and when only ghostly 
voices float across the ether, the eternal 
vigilance which is supposed to be the 
price of liberty becomes more difficult 
than ever. A speaker can be censored 
without himself or the audience being 
aware of the fact. On the receiving 
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ends there will simply be a strange 
static while on the transmitting end the 
speaker will go on blissfully declaiming 
his theme in complete ignorance that 
the mere turn of a lever has made him 
silent. One can imagine that the 
immaterialization of censorship is not 
far off. 

The radio is destined to become the 
greatest influence in the transmission 
of art and thought. Already it had be- 
gun to be a substitute for the newspaper. 
It may also replace the lecture platform, 
the stage, the book and the motion 
picture palaces. Thus far, the radio 
has been a non-pictorial talkie, but 
when radio television is perfected, as it 
undoubtedly will be one of these days, 
mechanization will triumph again. 
Radio television will bring the talkie, 
the movie, the story, the news, sport, 
the dance into the home. Homo sapiens 
will sit in his cave like an insect with 
antenne. A great part of the dis- 
tinction between public and private 
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performances will have been destroyed, 
and there will no longer be both public 
and private amusements. The very 
term audience may disappear from 
language. Already the play or concert 
or speech which is broadcast may be 
said to be more private than public, 
since the numbers of those actually 
present may be said to be negligible 
compared to the listening millions. 

It might be supposed at first that 
this individualization of enjoyment 
might relieve the pressure for censor- 
ship. For instance, to take a case now 
still familiar to us there could be no 
“indecent exposure ”’ where there really 
was no public exhibition. But the fact 
is that “‘ indecent ’’ books have never 
been allowed to circulate although en- 
joyed in the seclusion of the library. 
The State will fear the reaction of the 
individual more than ever when he can 
recelve appeals apart from his fellows. 
A mob may be easier to incite but it is 
easier to control, since its constituency 
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can be determined, and its moves can 
be watched. At any rate, the con- 
ditions of communication will have 
made censorship so simple that the 
State will hardly be able to resist the 
temptation. 

There is only one possibly favourable 
effect of this process of mechanization. 
If the arts in which mechanization 
plays the greatest part are the ones 
which lend themselves most easily to 
censorship, they are also the ones which 
from the point of view of authority need 
most to be censored since they in- 
variably turn out to be the most popular 
arts. The result is to shift attention to 
them almost exclusively. After all, the 
censorship of literature is almost neg- 
ligible when compared to the continuous 
censorship of the motion picture. The 
ultimate tendency of mechanization to 
produce almost exclusively popular arts 
may be the emancipation of the older 
forms. The difficulty is that at present 
they appeal to the masses as well as to 
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the intelligent few. The novel is not 
only cerebral (one often thinks it is 
cerebral meningitis) but amorous, and 
the drama is vulgar as well as noble. 
The invention of the movie, however, 
has meant the appearance of an art 
appealing almost entirely to the masses, 
and it had more to do with the decline 
of Victorianism than is generally sup- 
posed. The masses relied on the movies 
rather than on love stories, and the 
novel profited by the achievement of a 
much greater freedom. The invention 
of the talkie may finally be discovered 
to have had the same effect of freeing 
the stage. With television accom- 
plished, nobody but the intelligentsia 
would read either a book or attend a 
play, look at a picture in an art gallery, 
or enter a concert hall. There would 
exist a group of aristocratic arts which 
would not need to be controlled. Un- 
fortunately, however, the effects of this 
might not be very wholesome for the 
arts concerned, and might deepen an 
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already noticeable trend toward 
zesthetic perversion, which would ulti- 
mately destroy them altogether. The 
machine would only have triumphed in 
another way. 
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VI—THE CERTAINTY OF 
CENSORSHIP 


AT the very opening of these speculations 
it was implied that if there is any 
primary lesson to be derived from the 
history of censorship it 1s its constancy. 
Indeed, an incorrigible optimism is 
involved in any contrary assumption. 
Censorship has often been asserted to be 
futile. Perhaps that very fact has 
encouraged human beings to practise it. 
It cannot be denied, however, that if 
censorship has not hindered, it has cer- 
tainly delayed the march of truth and 
the chances of progress. All that we 
may expect is that the major object of 
censorship shall no longer be the 
perpetuation of vicious institutions 
but rather the improvement of the 
human race. 
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This fundamental difference of pur- 
pose has been assumed in tracing the 
changes in the sex censorship. Their 
character, however, does not make it 
inconsistent to continue to speak of 
censorship after their inauguration. 
They presuppose a censorship as applied 
science. But while there is about such 
arrangements an appearance of cold 
rationality, there 1s certainly no illusion 
of freedom. Nor is there any incon- 
sistency in assuming that the sex censor- 
ship will be reduced to a very minor 
importance, and yet that other form of 
censorship will become established. The 
element of continuity always lies in the 
technique of censorship which is carried 
over from one form to another until it 
begins to be modified itself by the 
demands of a new age: it is the fas- 
cination of means that they are often 
able to serve the most diverse ends. 

Censorship is always the accom- 
paniment of perfectionism, and _ per- 
fectionism is bound to flourish in the 
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Great Society much more luxuriously 
than in the great days of Calvinism. A 
perfectionism based upon critical social 
and economic necessities is sure to be 
more unrelenting than one based upon 
theological dogma. This makes it im- 
possible to doubt that censorship will 
exist in the Great Society even as it has 
flourished under democracy. The for- 
mer must be regarded, indeed, as only a 
more developed form of the latter. 
The sociological leaders of the Great 
Society will fundamentally believe in 
censorship. One has an inkling of what 
their attitude will be from the relish 
with which modern sociologists discuss 
“social control.’’ The social scientists 
will have noble and regenerative pur- 
poses in view and a corresponding 
impatience with obstruction and delay. 
Only a society which has no real inten- 
tion of inaugurating the benefits of free- 
dom can afford to debate it. Only a 
society that has no intelligence and 
knowledge about the ends to be pursued 
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to achieve the common good can afford 
to risk it. In such circumstances 
liberty is bound to be regarded as an 
accursed nuisance. What chance will 
mere philosophy or art have compared 
with the general welfare ? 

It may be objected that the Great _ 
Society will be permeated by an atmos- 
phere of science, and censorial activity 
will be felt to be incompatible with its 
free spirit of inquiry. It is undoubtedly 
true that the theory of science is experi- 
mental and uncategorical. In practice, 
however, science, it has been observed, 
has made for the most startling uni- 
formity. It is true that nobody is 
burned for being scientifically wrong. 
Something much worse happens! One 
is laughed at. And we live after all 
only in the Middle Ages of science. The 
reign of knowledge must make in- 
variably for a more stringent control. 
At present the stupidity of censors pre- 
vents them from suppressing a great 
many works which they can hardly be 
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expected to understand. The sociolo- 
gist, however, will know exactly what 
they are all about and understand them 
only too well. Present lovers of liberty 
will say, ‘‘ God save us ! ”’ 

The State has been the great bugaboo 
of individualism. The good libertarian 
shudders when the State is mentioned, 
and crosses himself in mock alarm. But 
our hopes and fears should not befuddle 
us. The réle of the State is bound to 
expand immeasurably and Statism has 
always been favourable to censorship. 
Old-fashioned political theorists dream 
of the time when, as the saying goes, 
the State will have “‘ abolished itself,’’ 
but that time may not come this side 
of the millennium. We may hope that 
the bureaucrats will be “‘ good ’’ bureau- 
crats, but not that we shall be able to do 
without them. All that may be said to 
be uncertain is the form of the State 
but that matters comparatively little. 
It will affect at most the organization of 
censorship, but then not very much. 
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Political monism is the recognized ideal 
for the State at present. But it is to be 
doubted if under a political pluralism 
the State will surrender the general 
function of the censorship of ideas. The 
State will act through the group only in 
matters that may be called adminis- 
trative. The general means of com- 
munication and expression will be 
controlled by the State, and the effect of 
mechanization will evidently be much 
more marked than under individual 
control. 

The path whereby the exaltation of 
the State is secured is also immaterial. 
It may be accomplished by a gradual 
amelioration of capitalism, or a 
cataclysmic communism, or a quiet 
revolution started by the united 
sociologists of the world. In any event 
the State will be socialistic in the 
fundamental sense of the term, and the 
chances of liberty in the future may be 
guessed from the anxieties of reforming 
liberals who have wanted to embrace 
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socialism but have hesitated before the 
prospects of art in the communistic 
State. Indeed, it has made them grow 
sick and faint at heart. It is, however, 
no longer necessary to rely upon 
surmises. The Soviet censorship result- 
ing from the monopolistic control of the 
means of production by the State has 
proved absolute. It has banned not 
only Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, but 
The Saturday Evening Post, and legend 
has it that Einstein was suppressed on 
the ground that his theories tended to 
undermine faith in materialism. 

To translate future censorships into 
terms of formula will be more and more 
difficult. There may be an end to 
formule. Already social organization 
may be said tg be too complex to be held 
within a single mould. A correspond- 
ing particularity must characterize the 
censorship of art when views of life 
cease to be less and less simple. Indeed 
the indications are that the censorship 
of action will become increasingly more 
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important than the censorship of ideas. 
The greater emphasis placed upon the 
control of action is already apparent in 
the increasingly tremendous scope of 
modern legislation, which more and 
more controls every province of in- 
dividual life. Humanity may sigh for 
the golden days of old when the State 
interfered only with the freedom of 
thought. 

Yet, although there may not be clear 
and explicit formule there will un- 
doubtedly be primary tendencies. Ever 
since political democracy has been 
accomplished, the economic equality of 
men has been the absorbing problem, 
and the citizen’s views on property may 
become as crucial as his views on sex 
have been. Indeed, the acquisitive 
instinct is not much less strong than the 
sexual instinct, and no less capable of 
becoming the basis of a new religion as 
in the Soviet censorship. At any rate, 
the dominant interests of the next 
centuries may not be unlike that of the 
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end of the Middle Ages: as political 
theory was the subject of all books then, 
political and economic theory may 
almost exclusively occupy the attention 
of the best minds of the centuries of the 
New Transition. We shall have to be 
concerned so much with the great 
problems of social and economic re- 
adjustment that all but the plastic arts 
may sink into comparative insignificance 
again, as was the case in the Middle 
Ages when only painting and archi- 
tecture survived. The novel and the 
drama, unlike the plastic arts, are not 
essential to man’s life, and whatever 
may be true of the more popular arts 
which can be employed widely for 
propagandist purposes, they may de- 
cline, perhaps, for very lack of censor- 
ship! Or it may be that they will 
adapt themselves to new demands and 
we shall have stories and plays in which 
the real heroes and heroines will be the 
embodied principles of political econo- 
my. Mr H.G. Wells may turn out to 
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be not only the novelist who wrote so 
much about the future, but the novelist 
of the future. The dramatists, of 
course, will all be Shaws. 

Censorship will have concerned itself 
with political, religious, sexual and 
economic regularity. Let it be assumed 
that the social scheme has been satis- 
factorily ordered. Is it possible to 
follow further along the stream of 
tendency? We may say that we do 
not need to if the realization of social 
order means the end of struggle and 
aspiration. But there will still be the 
competition for power, and the rivalry 
of man with man. The interest of the 
future will be precisely the one which at 
present is so vehemently denied in the 
economic interpretation of history: it 
always discounts the psychological 
motive in favour of the economic 
motive. But this distortion of truth 
will no longer be necessary when the 
economic man is satisfied. An intense 
interest in psychological science will be 
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manifested, and it will then begin to 
make its greatest progress. The mind 
of man will still be far from eman- 
cipated from all the tyrannies of habit 
and instinct and emotion and the dark 
phobias and complexes of the sub- 
conscious. Society will have become 
decent long before the individuals who 
compose it have achieved the same 
happy state. This must necessarily be 
so if society is ever to be really saved. 
The last censorship will be a psycho- 
logical censorship which will last for 
countless thousands of years. The per- 
fection of the mind of man will be the 
ruling passion of the governors of society. 
Not only the man, woman or child who 
cries ‘‘ Obscene ! ’’ will be hurried away 
to the psychiatric clinic. Disease 
generally will have replaced the concept 
of crime. It is then that the very word 
censorship will have disappeared from 
the language of humanity, and police 
officials will be known as ‘“ Psycho- 
logical Comptrollers.’’ Nevertheless, if 
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any Methuselah survives from earlier 
centuries he will know that it is censor- 
ship after all. The formule will be the 
extraordinary complicated and subtle 
ones of psychological science. But the 
Psychological Comptrollers will have 
betrayed themselves by dividing man- 
kind into classes who will require 
special protection from contagion and 
special treatment. The classes will not 
be determined by economic, social or 
political considerations, but they will be 
classes none the less for the fact that 
they are mental divisions based upon 
quotients of intelligence. We can have 
a dim conception of the way the 
different classes will be treated if we 
take our modern faith in education and 
revise this faith in terms of exact 
science. The mental Ariels may be free, 
but certainly not the mental Calibans. 
If there are robots who are all but men, 
there will be special arts for them. 
Will there ever be an end of censor- 
ship? Perhaps. Let us imagine the 
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time when the conditions of life are so 
much in harmony with the needs of 
men that they invariably choose only 
the good. The minds of men are serene, 
and free from every base desire. Earth 
has become a heaven. Men are angels. 
Alas, one of the legends of humanity is 
that of Paradise Lost. Will one day a 
Lucifer arise ? Will there be a revolt 
of the angels ? 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. J. W. N. Sullivan 
Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. L, i wh te 
Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogon ay eans 
Hermes, ‘or the Future of Chemistry. fines 


Prometheus, or Biology and the rope aeennih ofMan. HLS. Jennings 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. W. Russel] Brain . 
Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical Research. Rs N. Bennett 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. M. pyc ; 
Metanthropos, or the Future of the Body. . Macfie 
Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. . Fraser-Harris 


The Conquest of Cancer. H. W. S. Wright , : 
Automaton, or the Future of Mechanical Man. H. S. Hatfield ' 


INDUSTRY ‘AND THE MACHINE 

Ouroborus, or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. G. pia 
Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. Cecil Chisholm . ‘ 
ES Lore or the Future of Socialism. aeraue Shadwell . : 

phaestus, or the Soul of the Machine. E,E. Fournier D'Albe . 
Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanshi gon Gloag . i 
Pegasus, or Problems of beg os ere. C, Fuller . , 
Aeolus, or the Future of the Fly Tying ees: Clee Stewart 
Wireless Possibilities. A. M. Lo 


WAR 
Janus, or the Conquest of War. William McDougall 
Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical Warfare. J. B.S. Haldane 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. 0. Be Baey and C, F, sterol 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. P. m Shand . 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 

SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
Archon, or the Future of Government. Hamilton Fyfe 
Cain, or the Future of Crime. George Godwin . 
Autolycus, or the Future of Miscreant Youth. R.G. Gordon 
Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. E.S. P. Haynes . 
Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and To-Morrow. D. Ockham 
Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. Gilbert Russell 
Rusticus, or the Future of the Countryside. Martin S. Briggs 
Procrustes, or the Future of Education. M.Alderton Pink . 
Alma Mater, or the Future of the Malverne. Julian Hall 
Isis, or the Future of Oxford. W. J. K. Diplock 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. A Quarterly Reviewer. 
Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. Winifred Holtby . 
Vicisti Galilaee ? or The Church of England. E. B. Powley 


GREAT BRITAIN, THE EMPIRE, AND AMERICA 
Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire. F.C. S. Schiller 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. G. Malcolm Thomson 
Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. C. M. Grieve 
Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. Bolton C. Waller 
Columbia, or the Future of Canada. George Godwin 
Achates, or Canada in the Empire. W. Eric Harris . 
Shiva, or the Future of India. R. J. Minney 

Plato’s American Republic, J. Douglas Woodruff. 
Midas, or the United States and the Future. C. H. Bretherton 
Atlantis, or America and the Future. J. F. C. Fuller 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Pomona, or the Future of English. Basil de Sélincourt 
Breaking Priscian’s Head. J. Y. T. Greig 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing. Robert Graves . 


e 


Delphos, or the Future of International Language. E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the Novel. John Carruthers , 
Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? R.C. Trevelyan 
The Future of Futurism. John Rodker . 

Mrs, Fisher, or the Future of Humour. Robert. Graves 

Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Nonsense. George Edinger 
Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. Gerald Gould. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC, 
Euterpe, or the Future of Art. Lionel R. McColvin 
Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. Vernon Lee. . 
Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. Christian Barman 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. W. J. Turner 
Terpander, or Music and the Future. E. J. Dent. 
Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera. Dyneley Hussey . A 
Iconoclastes, or the Future cf Shakespeare. Hubert Griffith 
Timotheus, or the Future of the Theatre. Bonamy Dobrée 
Heraclitus, or the Future of Films. Ernest Betts 


SPORT AND EXPLORATION 
Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. G. S. Sandilands . 
Fortuna, or Chance and Design. Norwood Young. 
Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. J. L. Mitchell. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Narcissus, an ceasing of Clothes. Gerald Heard 
Perseus, of Dragons. H. F. Scott Stokes . ° 
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** An entertaining sertes of vivacious aud stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies ,.”""°--TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth wmpression. 


** The essay is brilliant, sparkling with wit and bristling 
with challenges.”—British Medtcal Journal. “ Predicts 
the most startling changes.”"—Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression, 


“ Utter pessimism.”——Observer. ‘‘ Mr. Russell refuses to 
believe that the progress of Science must be a boon to 
mankind.”—Morning Post. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
F.R.S. Fourth Impression. 


““One of the most brilliant and thought-stimulating 
little books I have read—a better book even than Jcarus.” 
——-Nation. ‘“ Simply and brilliantly written.”—Nature. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 


“* Mr. Haldane’s brilliant study.”-—Times Leading Article. 
“‘ A book to be read by every intelligent adult.”—Spectator. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F.C. S. SCHILLER. Second impression. 


“ They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and Tantalus) brilliantly 
clever, and they supplement one another,”’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. “ Immensely valuable and infinitely 
readable.”—Daty News. 
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Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F.C.S.SCHILLER. Second 
impression, 


“We commend it to the complacent of all parties.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘‘The book is small, but very, v 
weighty; brilliantly written, it ought to be read by all 
shades of politicians.”-—Yorkshtre Post. 


Quo Vadimus P Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 
Second impression. 


“A&A wonderful vision of the future. A book that will 
be talked about.’—Daily Graphic. “ Interesting and 
singularly plausible.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C.E.M. Joap. Third impression, 


““Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’—T7 times 
Literary Supplement. “‘ As outspoken and unequivocal a 
contribution as could well be imagined. A book that will 
startle.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici. Second impression. 


“ A stimulating book. Volumes would be needed to deal 
with all the problems raised.”,—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Full of 
brilliant commonsense.”’—Observer . 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs. BERTRAND RUuUSSELL. Third 
wmpression. 


* A passionate vindication of the rights of woman,”— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of things that 
sensible women have been wanting publicly said for a long 
time.” —Daily Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FouRNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 


* A worthy contribution to this interesting series. 
A delightful and thought-provoking essay.”—Birmingham 
Posi. “‘ An exceedingly clever defence of machinery.”— 
Architects’ Journal, 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction by 
F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 


** Eminently suitable for genera] reading. The problem 
is lucidly presented. One merit of Mr. Wright’s plan is 
that he tells people what they can best do, here and now.””— 
From the Introduction. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By Professor H. S. 
JENNINGS. Second impression. 


** This volume is one of the most remarkable that has yet 
appeared in this series. Certainly the information it 
contains will be new to most educated laymen.’’—T7imes 
Literary Supplement. ‘“‘ An exceedingly brilliant book.’”’— 
New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 


“A brilliant exposition of the present position of the 
evolutionary hypothesis.’—Guardian. ‘‘Should prove 
invaluable. A stimulating and well-written essay.’’— 
Literary Guide. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 
anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


“It is impossible to do serious justice to his volume on 
the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a brief review. It calls for a 
monumental work of opposition.’’—Datly Herald. 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. Second impression. 


“A most suggestive book.’’—Natton. ‘* Irresistible. 
Reading it is like a switchback journey. Starting from 
prehistoric times we rocket down the ages.”-—Datly News. 


Thamyris, or Is There a. Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


* Learned, sensible, and wy well-written.”—A ffable . 
Hawk, in New Statesman. ‘‘ Very suggestive.”—/. C 
Squire, in Observer. 

oe 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE. 


“ Her book is profoundly stimulating and should be read 
by everyone.’’—Outlook. “A concise, suggestive piece of 
work,’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DOBREE. 


“A witty, mischievous little book, to be read with 
delight.”—Times Literary Supplement. ‘“‘ His gay little 
book makes delightful reading.”’—N ation. 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLitum. 


“It has substance and thought in it. The author is 
very much alive and responsive to the movements of to-day.”’ 
—Spectator., ‘‘ A very interesting account of the work of 
Sir Jagadis Bose.”—Oxford Magazine. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“‘He has many interesting things to say.""—Evening 
Standard. ‘‘ The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To the:n we look for visions, and we find them 
in this book.”—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 


*“*A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. Mr. 
a. dragon-lore if both quaint and various.”’—Morning 
‘ost. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNEs. 


‘An interesting and concisely written book.”’—York- 
shire Post. ‘“* A thoughtful book—deserves careful reading.” 
~——-Law Times. 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCotvin. 


* Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, the blem 
of the future of art in relation to the public.”—Saturday 
Review. ‘‘ This is a much-needed book.”-—-New Leader 
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Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


“‘ The foremost military be sail of the day prove 
a solution for industrial an Unemployment problems. It 
is a bold essay.”"-——Daily Telegraph. ‘* Practical, timely, 
very interesting and very important.”—Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


** Candid and caustic.”—Odserver. ‘* Many hard things 
have been said about America, but few quite so bitter as 
these.”"—Datly Sketch. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON. 


“This wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation to the 
thought that is creative.”"—Morning Post. “A punch in 
every paragraph. One could hardly ask for more ‘ meat’,”’ 
— Spectator. 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 


*‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising concisely and 
well.”—Observer. “‘It is doubtful if a more straight- 
forward exposition of advertising has been written.”’—- 
Manchester Guardian, 


Birth Control and the State. ByC. P. 
BLACKER, M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A very careful summary.”-——Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘“‘A temperate survey of the arguments for and 
against the encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 


“This brilliant and provoking little book.”—Observer. 
“ A significant and thoughtful essay, calculated in parts 
to make our flesh creep.”—Spectator. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOaG. 


“An able and interesting summary of the history of 
craftsmanship. Mr. Gloag’s real contribution to the 
future of craftsmanship is his discussion of the uses of 
machinery.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopRuFF. Fifthimpresston 


** Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue with devastating 
success. A gently malicious wit sparkles in every page.” 
—Sunday Tames. ‘* Having deliberately set himself an 
almost impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’*— 
Saturday Keview. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest even of this spirited 
series,”-——Observer. 


Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER. Second impression. 


“* A book on music that we can read not merely once, but 
twice or thrice. Mr. Turner has given us some of the finest 
thinking upon Beethoven that I have ever met with.—"” 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT. 


** In Orpheus Mr. Turner made a brilliant voyage in search 
of first principles. Mr. Dent’s book is a skilful review of 
the development of music. It is the most succinct and 
stimulating essay on music I have found.’’-—Musical 

ews.——** Remarkably able and_ stimulating.”—Tsmes 
Literary Supplement. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace. 


“* An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”—M orning 
Post. “ Places a nightmare before us very ably and wittily.”’ 
—Spectator, 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs. C. F. LEYEL. 


** This is a witty volume in an entertaining series, and it 
makes enchanting reading.”—Times Licerary Supplement. 
** Opens with a brilliant picture of modern man, living in 
a vacuum-cleaned, steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban 
mansion.” This banquet of epigrams.”-—Speciator. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English 


Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
** Undoubtedly he makes out a very good case."’——-Datly 


Herald. ‘* This interesting addition to the series.""—Zimes 
Educational Supplement. 
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The Future of Futurism. By JOHN 


RODKER. 
*“* Mr. Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he has accom- 
plished a considerable feat in writing on such a vague 


subject ninety-two extremely interesting pages.”"—7. S. 
Eliot, in Natton. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


“‘ His later pages must stir the blood of any man who 
loves his country and her poetry.”—J.C. Squtre, in Observer. 
““His finely-conceived essay.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 


** A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished 
series, and, incidentally, an hour or so of excellent enter- 
tainment.”—-Spectator, ‘“‘ Most readable and reasonable. 
We can recommend it warmly.”—New Statesman. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


** Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent prose 
style, this book wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, 
adding to the value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Spectator. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. F1fth impression. 


** No more amusingly unexpected contribution has been 
made to this series. A deliciously ironical affair.”— 
Bystander. ‘‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police will allow.”— 
New Statesman, 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By RoBERT GRAVES. Second wmpres- 
sion. 


** Few volumes in this celebrated series have enjoyed a 
more deserved success than should be achieved by Mrs. 
Fisher. The wit and daring of Lars Porsena soon took it 
to a fourth impression. Mys. Fisher is even better.”’— 
Daily Express. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Car.itt. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.” 
——Times. “Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Aristotelian, he reveals what modern psychology is going 
to accomplish.”—New Statesman, 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. Syitvia PANKHURST. 


" eee to anything yet produced in this brilliant series. 
Miss Pankhurst states very clearly that an international 
language would be one of the greatest assets of civilization.” 
—Spectator. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W.N. SULLIVAN. Secondimpression. 


“So packed with ideas that it is not possible to give 
any adequate résumé of its contents.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘* His remarkable monograph, his devasta- 
ting summary of materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.” 

pectator, 


eepovonius: or the Future of Psychical 
esearch. By E. N. BENNETT. 


“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a fleld of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely pushing to the front.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 


* Both his wit and his expertness save him from the 
nonsensical-fantastic.”—Datly News. ‘“‘ He is to be con- 
@ratulated. His book is small, but delightfully funny, and 
there really are sensible ideas behind the jesting.”— 
Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 


“A valuable and exceedingly interesting comment 
on a vital phase of modern development.”—Daily Herald. 
* Vigorous and well-written, eminently readable.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 
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Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 


** Few of the fifty volumes, provocative and brilliant 
as most of them have been, capture our imagination as does 
this one.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘Serves a national end. 
The book is a pamphlet, though it has the form and charm of 
a book,”—Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


** Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, none, I 
think, is so weighty and impressive as this. It contains 
thrice as much matter as the other volumes, and is pro- 
foundly serious.”—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


“Of absorbing interest."—Daily Herald. ‘“‘ No one, 
perhaps, has ever held the balance so nicely between 
technicalities and flights of fancy, as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series.’’—-Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 


‘* Has something serious to say, something that may be 
of value. Dr. Haire is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold.” 
Bc telte ha 4 Review. “An electrifying addition to the 
series.’’—Sphere, 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

* This delicate and delightful phantasy presented with 
consummate art.”—<Spectator. ‘Short but witheringly 
sarcastic.”"——Fiteld. ‘‘ Admirably parodies the melancholy 


and superior tone of a history-book. . ."-—Times Literary 
Supplement, 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“This is a brave and sincere book.’-——Economic Review. 


** A brochure that thinking pee will discuss.”"-—Spectaior. 
“A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of politics.”—Sunday 


Témes. 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


“ A brilliant essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested critically in the 
novel.”—Daily Herald. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 


“It is relentless and terrible in its exposure of the 
realities that underlie the myth of the ‘ canny Scot.’ ’’-—- 
Irish Statesman. “‘As a piece of incisive writing and 
powerful, though restrained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.”’—Spfectator. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE. 


“A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonia, 
tracing behind the scenes the development of a real Scottish 
renascence. Contains stuff for thought.”—Spectator. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 
peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


“To my disappointment I found myself in complete 
agreement with nearly all its author’s arguments. here 
is much that is vital and arresting in what he has to say.”” 
—Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard. 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


“Very sound sense.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
** A learned and amusingly written book on wine.””—Daily 
Express. ‘‘ An emtrancing little volume.”—Brewer and 
Wine Merchant. 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. JONES, B.SC., F.C.S. 


** Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, what Chem- 
istry is doing to-day, and what its achievements are likely 
to be in the future.”—Morning Post. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


“** If the notion [of asymmetrical time] can be successfully 
applied to physics itself, the universal science will be born. 
That some great synthesis is on the way seems Clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it may be found in 
this fascinating volume.”’—Times Leterary Supplement. 
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Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


*‘ His provocative and most interesting book.”’—Dasly 
Herald. ‘‘ Points out some of the pinnacles of unreason 
climbed by those trying to separate amateur from pro- 
fessional.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


** Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if we allow 
our worship of the American ideal of industrial output 
for its own sake to proceed undirected.” Country Life. 
‘** Draws an appalling picture.”’-—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


‘“‘ His vivacious book.”—Datly Mail. ‘‘ The most vehe- 
ment attack [on standard English] we have ever read. 
We are equally amazed and amused.”—Morning Post. 
“ A rollicking book.’’—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


‘* Compels the reader to think, whether he will or no.””— 
Saturday Review. ‘‘A most interesting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.’’—Evening 
Standard, 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


‘** Shews that the doctors do not as yet know much about 
the subject.”—Queen. ‘‘ His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.’”’—Clarton. 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
Botton C. WALLER. 


““An earnest and challenging piece of work.”—Irish 
Times. ‘A serious, practical book, full of knowledge.” 
—Spectator. “Notable in a notable series.”—Forveign 


Affairs. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


** His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the 

put notion that the explorer’s task is finally fulfilled.” 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently 
practical suggestions.”-—Times l.tterary Supplement. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and imaginative thinker who can express his thoughts.” 
—Saturday Review. ‘ Should certainly be read by a large 
public.”—Lancet. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By ERNEsT BETTS. 


“An entertaining book, full of sparkling and original 
ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistic and moral aspects of 

. the film industry.’’—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
6 plates. Fourth impression. 


“ A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs.”’—7 imes 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
£os in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand.”’—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C.E.M. Joab. Second impression. 


“A brilliant and provocative volume.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. ‘ The writing is vivid and good- 
humouredly truculent.”-—TJimes Literary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NoRwooD YOUNG. 


** Cheerful and ingenious. His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, his examina- 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GorDON, M.D., D.Sc. 


“* His clear and spirited presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender should rekindle interest in the 
subject and help towards legislation. Many of us need to 
get rid of preconceived notions, and his admirable book 
should help us.”—TZimes Educatsonal Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. . 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


** Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimu- 
lating series than Eutychus.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.”—Guardian. 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


“ Conspicuously fair..".—Manchester Guardian, ‘* Writes 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
ve with frankness, humour, and intelligence.””— 

alton, 


hyphoess; or the Future of Socialism. 
y ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


** Invaluable, a miracle of compression and illumination.”’ 
Yorkshire Post. “*‘He has almost unequalled know- 
ledge and is largely free from bias.”—Philtp Snowden, in 
Daily Herald, 


Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By Rosert T. Lewis. 


* This interesting and stimulating book should be read, 
not at by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
about the future of the race.”—Daitly Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S$. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


“A most delightful and instructive volume.”—/Jonrnal 
of ollihd tiatoa Studies. “‘ A scintillating, thought- 
provoking ok, carrying us rapidly along in sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs.”—New Era. 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second impression. 


“A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo 
attempted in AMfother India,”—Datly Dispatch. ‘“ Does not 
mince matters in the least."—Datly Express. 
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Vicisti, Galileee P or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Epwarp B. POWLEY. 


** One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by all Christians who are not afraid 
to take the shutters down.” —Guardian. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain’. 


** Deserves grave study.”’—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Indicates 
aptly that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce.’’-—Jime and Tide. 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. ERIc HaARRIs. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining the view that 
Canada will maintain herself as before in the British Empire, 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of ‘‘ Mozart.” 


** He is to be congratulated.”’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Shows 
immense skillin accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed.’’—Everyman, 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 


E. J. C. NEEP. 
“A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft.’’---Saturday Review. “A 


sprightly manual, furnishing food for thought no less than 
for entertainment.” —// ruth. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


*“ Fully sustains the high standard of the series. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.”—Spectator, ‘‘ This trim little bombshell. There 
can be no doubt of the brilliant effectiveness of the method 
pursued.”——-Time and Tide. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


** Astounding things are discussed in a fascinating 
manner. His contribution to this singularly daring series 
makes me think that Mr. H. G. Wells is but a timid prentice 
prophet.”-——Daily Herald. “* A brilliant book.’*—Spectator. 


Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 


By GERALD GOULD. 


** With nearly roo volumes to its credit, the series frisks 
on as briskly as in its first youth. Democritus is bound to 
be among the favourites. His humour glances at history, 
morality, humanity, and the great humorists past and 
present. Wise and witty writing.”’——Observer, 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M. JAEGER. 


A lucid discussion of the difficulties and contradictions 
involved in the effort to see ourselves from the outside, 
with illustrations from the theory of psychoanalysts and 
behaviourists, and from the practice of industrial experts, 
salesmen, and advertisers. 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. K. DIPLock. 


This book, an answer to Julian Hall’s Alma Mater in this 
series, describes the University from several aspects, and 
pleads for its future as the home of classical and non- 
utilitarian education, as against the modern or scientific 
education of Cambridge and the newer universities. 
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IN PREPARATION | 


(These titles not included in the classified index.) 


Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 
By GEOFFREY WEST. 
What is the true function of criticism, and how is modern 
criticism performing it ? 
Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 
WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


A study of censorship, with special reference to books, 
by the brilliant author of To the Pure. 


Methuselah, or the Future of Old Age. 
By NORMAN HAIRE, M.B. 


Can science conquer old age and what will be the results ? 


The Future of Our Magnates. Bv 
Sir W. BEACH THOMAS, K.B.E. 


Who are our masters, what is their power, and how do 
they employ it? 


The Future of Politics. By E. A. 
MOWRER. 


A striking analysis of pulitics and their future, from the 
national and international standpoints. 


The Future of the Sexes. By REBEccA 
WEST. 


Will man or woman become predominant in public life ? 


Hestia, or the Future of Home Life. By 
_WINIFRED SPIELMAN. 
Will the home disrupt and home life vanish ? 
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